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For the Friend. 
The editor of “*The Friend” will receive 
the within extracts free of postage. They 
are from the British Review, upon a work en- 
titled “ Tableau de Ja Litterature pendant le 
dixhuitieme Siecle, 1813.” If he deems 
them suitable, either in form or sentiment, for 
the pages of “'The Friend,’’ he may insert all 
or any of them as he thinks best. A. 


There are few things, which, to a comprehen- 
sive and feeling spirit, are so afflicting as a sense 
of its inability to resist the torrent with which 
violence allied to guilt can desolate mankind. 
There is something so mean in the evil pas- 
sions,—something so base and contemptible in 
the gross and-brutal force which alone renders 
them formidable, that beings of a nobler na- 
ture feel a mixture of agony and humiliation 
in submitting to an authority at once illegiti- 
mate, violent, and degrading. They feel aston- 
ished that wisdom and virtue are unable to 
rescue mankind from so miserable a servitude; 
and after struggling perhaps awhile in vain 
against audacious and triumphant guilt, relin- 
quish the contest in despair, and begin to doubt 
whether virtue be not a name, and all the moral 
excellence and beauty which they have been 
accustomed to contemplate with admiration, 
the visions of a bright but delusive fancy. It 
is here that religion steps in to rescue us from 


Tableau says, ‘*One is surprised to see him| liely renounced Christianity. 
ascend at first by a noble flight up to the know-| 


ledge of God, and then take his departure from | 
that point to the rejection of all positive reli-| 
gion and forms of worship. But such a march| 
is conformable to the philosophy of Rousseau. | 


What ensued? 
What bright gleams of opening glory and hap- 
piness illuminated the auspicious enterprise? 
What new constellations arose to shed their 
influence on a happier era? Al] was darkness 


jand horror. The heavens seemed to be “ hung 
he idea of a Divinity, a vague sentiment of| with black.” 


France for a moment was blot- 


eratitude and respect toward him—in a word, | ted out of Europe; and then reviving, like a 


whatever is called natural religion—all this is| 
within the province of imagination. One may 
be continually impressed with these noble 
thoughts without feeling their influence in our 
actions; but worship is the positive application 
of these sentiments. Itis through this medium 
that they become useful; it is by this alone that 
they acquire a body, that they assume a reality, 
and become possessed of some influence over 
our conduct. In examining Rousseau, one sees 
that there is an analogy between religion with- 
out worship, and virtue without practice.” 


Bedlamite from his trance, poured out her 


frantic rage on every surrounding nation. The 
fall of Christianity, instead of being hailed like 


its birth, by angelic voices, speaking peace and 
love, was proclaimed by the gruans of widows 
and orphans, and the savage howlings of de- 
mons. ‘The gospel descended upon earth at- 
tended with a heavenly train of graces and vir- 
tues, with the charities which soften and 
embellish this life, and prepare us for a better. 
The religion of nature ascended from beneath, 
with a company suited to her character; mur- 


Ibid. | der, profligacy, proscription, and civil anarchy 


Christianity, considered apart from its di-| 
vine credentials, was a great experiment upon 
mankind; and no one, we think, will deny that 
it materially exalted the general tone of morals, 
and produced the best specimens of individual 
excellence which the world has witnessed. 
The rejection of Christianity, and return to 
a more natural condition, was also an experi- 
ment; and it was fairly made, though upon a 
smaller scale. Let its value be estimated by 
its results. Revelation was first rejected in 
France, by men of education and reflection; 
by the literary and scientific members of the 
community. Cana single individual of the body 


a strict and consistent morality? We have 
never heard of one; and all the most consid- 
erable characters among them were notorious- 


ily sullied with great and flagitious vices. Vol-| 


| 





and military despotism. Ibid. 





For the Friend 
The “ American Natural History,’’ by our 
countryman, the late amiable and accomplish- 
ed John D. Godman, M. D., is one of those 
works which may be recommended without he- 
sitation, and with entire safety, to the atten- 
tion of young people in general. Its style and 


imanner are uncommonly attractive, and the 
|subjects discussed peculiarly calculated to ar- 
i and entertain the juvenile mind. 


The se- 


lection from the work which follows, is per- 


thaps a fair specimen of the author’s rare 


be mentioned, who accredited his principles by | 


felicity in the management of his subject. 


THE TRUE DOLPHIN.’ 
Delphinus Delphi. L. 
{Called Grampus, Porpuss, Herringhog, Dolphin. } 


} 


Hitherto the subjects of our study have been 


» Smee ¢ a Ieee } . . a . ° 2 ‘ - : 
despair; and raising our thoughts to that Al-|taire told the most deliberate falsehoods, which | inhabitants of grassy plains, or shady forests; 
mighty Being with whom “ a thousand years | even his biographer, M. de Condorcet, does|the margins of gentle streams, or the outlets of 
are as one day,” and carrying forward our} not attempt to excuse; though (to show the se-| mighty rivers; we now turn our attention to 


hopes to a fairer and immortal region, teaches | 


us to repose in humble confidence on the wis- 
dom and faithfulness of Him, who has declared 


verity of his own morals) he maintains that 


pedient. Rousseau abandoned his own off- 


'creatures whose most congenial dwelling is in 


lying is justifiable, if oppression makes it ex-|the bosom of the ocean. 
| 


So admirably are the beings of which we are 








































that a day of retribution is approaching which spring. D’Alembert insulted his Creator. Di-| now to treat, adapted to an aquatic life, that 
shall fully vindicate his righteousness, and as-| derot cheated his patroness; and his writings] they present a similarity of appearance to, and 
certain the final and everlasting triumphs of} are an outrage on all decency. Marmontel| are most commonly confounded with fish, 
virtue and piety. Happy they who find in faith} deserted the object of his early affections, who|though this resemblance extends no farthe: 
that abiding consolation which can compose the | had been faithful to him through years of ab-|than to the general figure of their bodies, and 


disquietudes of anxiety, and silence the mur- 
murings of discontent; which can infuse a sec- 
ret and vital energy that no resistance can 
subdue, no disappointments deaden; the spring 
of benevolent activity, even under the pressure 
of the darkest afflictions, ‘* performing in des- 
pair the offices of hope.” 
British Review. 


sence and silence; and he had the heartlessness 


ment of bis grandchildren, without breathing 
a single sigh of contrition or regret. In the 
midst of all these things they continue to ap- 
|plaud each other abundantly, and talk loudly 
of reason and virtue. By degrees the princi- 





ples of the philosophers were diffused among 


Speaking of the celebrated profession of|the people; and at length the whole nation, by 


faith by the Vicare Savoyard, the author of the|a general effort, threw off the yoke, and pub- 





to put his infamy upon record for the amuse-| extremities for swimming. 


ithe modification of structure which fits their 
Language can 
scarcely convey an idea of the velocity with 
which they dart through the water, seeming 
rather to fly than to swim; resembling an ar- 


*We call this the true dolphin, to distinguish it from 
the fish called dolphin by sailors, (the coryphena 
purpuris,) and because this species is the dolphin so 
celebrated in various ancient poems and fables, to 
which we shall hereafter refer. 
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| . ° . . 
row impelled by a powerful bow, barely long] end of autumn, the true dolphins frequent the] it always was seen as if adhering to the same 


place by the side of the parent, in all the’move- 
ments made in ascending or descending. 


enough in sight to allow a conviction of its! 
having passed. Of their wonderful celerity of 
movement, and remarkably playful disposition, | 
we have recently enjoyed many excellent op-| 
portunities of observation. Once in particular, | 
on a beautifully clear day, when the sea was so| 
strongly illuminated by the sun as to render ob-| 
jects visible at almost any depth, and our vessel | 
was sailing swiftly before a strong breeze, se- 
veral of these animals appeared to vie with 


bays and salt-water rivers of our country, in 
great numbers. They are most numerous, and 
are best observed during the run of the herring 
and shad, upon which they doubtless feast abun- 
dantly; they appear gradually to diminish in 
number, as these fish retire from the rivers and 
coast, though a small party may be occasionally 
seen very late in the season. 

During the month of June, the actions of 
this animal appeared very different from what we 






A full grown dolphin measures about six 


feet six inches in length, from the tip of the 
mouth to the end of the tail; and from the end 
of the beak to the angles of the mouth, the 


distance is ten and a half inches; and measur- 
ing from the same point to the breathing-hole, 
thirteen inches. 


Tt’ 
The eyes are placed almost 













precisely on the same line with the angle of 
the mouth, and are ten and a half inches dis- 
tant from each other. The lateral or humeral 
fins are nine and a half inches long, and four 
broad. The dorsal fin, measured along its 
anterior edge, is ten inches high; measured 
along its base in the direction of the back, it 
is eight inches. The tail, measured at the ex- 
tremity of its two lobes, is fourteen inches 


each other in showing how poor was her speed,| have noticed at any other time. They swam 
compared with their own. As the little troop| in pairs, remained for a longer time at the sur- 
were merrily gamboling at a short distance] face, and seemed to be borne along by the tide, 
from the vessel’s side, one of the number would] rather than urged forward by their own vo- 
dart immediately in advance of her bow, andjlition. They moved in half circles, lying 
swimming with his utmost velocity, would dis-| rather upon their sides, and occasionally Jash- 
appear in a straight line before her, and (as the! ing the water into foam with their tails—then 
depth at which he swam was not more than| both disappearing, one in a few seconds would 





three feet) would in a minute or two be seen| rise at a little distance as if pursued—make a 
returning to the crew of his comrades, as if in| short leap above the surface of the water, and 
triumph. This was repeated many times, and) on falling, again commence the same kind of| 
most probably by different individuals. These! semi-circular movement above described, ac- 
dolphins accompanied us for a considerable} companied by the other. We never observed| 
distance, and all their actions appeared indica-| them to show the beautiful inferior surface of| 
tive of the most playful and frolicsome disposi-| their bodies at any other period, or tu raise the 
tion.* tail and fin above the water. But at this sea- 
They frequently, however, are seen sailing} son, the whole inferior surface of the body on 
along with a slow and measured motion, just] one side was frequently visible, and the tail oc- 
appearing at the surface, by elevating the) casionally whirled in air, and brought down 
crown of the head, and then diving short so as} with great force. 
to make their bodies describe the arch of a} We would have inferred that these movements 
small circle, exposing themselves to view only} belonged to their ordinary gambols, was it not 
from the crown of the head, to a short distance} for the fact that they all appeared to be paired 
behind the dorsal fin. Occasionally a troop of] off, and almost all the pairs seen at this time 
them may be seen scudding along, rising in| were similarly occupied. With the exception 
this manner in quick succession, as if anxious) of a lapse of about three weeks in the month} 
each to get in advance of the other: while| above mentioned, we have never observed them} 
again, a single individual may be observed suc-| to act in the same manner. During the period 
cessively rising and falling in the same way, as) referred to, we spent a part of every day in ob- 


































broad. 


The body of the true dolphin is nearly oval, 
having the dorsal fin to curve backwards at its 
summit: the beak being flattened and pointed, 
and containing in both jaws a range of rounded, 
rather than pointed teeth, which project from 
the sockets about three-twelfths of an inch. 
These teeth are all arranged so as to interlock, 
and appear tu vary according to the sex and 
age of the animal. The head of this animal 
does not project over the beak, but is gradu- 
ally enlarged backwards until in a line with 
the back. The line from the under surface of 
the lower jaw, is continued with very little change 
of direction till opposite the dorsal fin, where the 
body is thickest. From a hand’s breadth or 
more behind the dorsal fin, the ‘body rapidly 
diminishes to the tail, and on the lower surface 
the same rapid diminution takes place. The 
tail is composed of two strong lobes, termina- 





if engaged in the act of catching a prey. |serving them, and have repeatedly been within ting In points, which give a beautiful crescent 
In this way, shoals of dolphins may be seen/ eight or ten feet of the spot where they were shape to the extremity of this powerful instru- 

































almost every day, and at any hour, feeding or|sporting. Occasionally we have watched them) 
sporting in the bay and rivers near the city of | for hours, until the force of the tide swept them 
New York, where we have sometimes enjoyed | far beyond our view. 
an opportunity of observing from the wharf, a| ‘The appearance of a shoal of these animals, | 
large shoal of them moving down the Hudson) at sea, moving in the same direction, is consi-| 
river with the tide. 
if in haste, others apparently at play, and|of an approaching storm, which very certainly 
others very slowly rising to the surface for| follows their appearance. Falconer, in his 
breath, and as gradually disappearing, allowing | beautiful poem of the ‘* Shipwreck,” thus de- 
their dorsal fin to remain for a considerable} scribes such a circumstance. 
time above the surface. 

From the month of May until towards the 





“* Now to the north, from burning Afric’s shore, 
A troop of porpoises their course explore; 
In curling wreaths they gambol on the tide— 
Now bound aloft, now down the billow glide: 
Their tracks awhile the hoary waves retain. 
That burn in sparkling trails along the main— 
These fleetest coursers of the finny race, 
When threatening clouds th’ etherial vault deface, 
The route to leeward still sagacious form, 
To shun the fury of the approaching storm.” 





* « On the 20th of October, 1763, a hundred of these 
animals approached within pistol shot of our vessel, 
and appeared to have come expressly for our diver- 
sion. They made singular bounds into the air; se- 
veral of them in their caperings leaped three or four 
fect above the water, and turned over and over seve- 
ral times, like professed tumblers. They go almost 
always in troops, and swim as if arranged in battle CANTO Il. 8 Il. 
array: they appear to move in search of the wind. | . : rae 
ny always remarked that they swim towards| In relation to the breeding season of the 
the point whence the wind arises.”—Dom. Pernethy, | dolphin, we have no information sufficiently 
Hist. d°un voyage aux iles Malouines, i. p. 97, &c. |exact to be relied on. We have seen them in 

“ I have seen one playing around the vessel while} Long Island Sound during the month of Au- 
she was going at the rate of two leagues an hour; | gust and the first part of September, accom- 


the sailors said that it foretold a squall; in fact, one} : sail al 
Sees oe ene anied by suckers, var siz 
came on at midnight.”—St. Pierre, Voyage a Vile de| P y ; ying in size, and from 


France, p. 52. /eighteen inches to two feet or more in length. 


In. the instance above mentioned, witnessed by the! In swimming, or rather in plunging, as hereto- 
author, the vessel was moving at the rate of eight | fore described, the sucker apparently rested 


miles an hour. jon the lateral or humeral fin of the parent, as 


ment for swimming. 


In examining the anatomical details of this 
animal, one cannot fail to be struck with the 
singular appearance of the bones forming the 
lateral fins. We find a shoulder blade, an arm 


3 ° . . * . . } 7 . 
Some plunging along as} dered by experienced mariners as an indication | bone, bones of the forearm, wrist and fingers, 


all so modified as, when covered by the skin. 
to resemble nothing so much as a fin, yet so 
obviously analogous to the same bones of the 
human subject, or in other animals, as to be 
recognized almost ata glance. The construc- 
tion of the blow-hole, or breathing apparatus, 
is also well worthy the peculiar attention of 
the observer who may have an opportunity of 
examination, on account of its remarkable ex- 
cellence of adaptation, and the delicacy of its 
construction. . 


The colour of the true dolphin is of a black 
or blackish green on the upper surface, and on 
the inferior parts, of a light grey or whitish. 
There is below the eye, on each side, a whitish 
ray or blaze, extending towards the humeral 
fins. 


Sweet source of virtue, 
O, sacred sorrow! he who knows not thee, 
Knows not the best emotions of the heart— 
Those tender tears that harmonize the soul— 
The sigh that charms, the pang that gives delight. 
Tuomson. 
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FILIAL LOVE. 


From the “ Christian Advocate and Journal, and Zion's Herald.” 

Let the commands of your parents be ever sacred 
in your ears, and implicitly obeyed where they do 
not contradict the commands of God. Pretend not 
to be wisér than they who have had so much more 
experience than yourselves, and despise them not, if 
happily you should be so blessed as to have gained a 
degree of knowledge or of fortune superior to them. 
Let your carriage towards them be always respectful, 
reverent and submissive ; let your words be always 
affectionate and humble, and especially beware of 
pert and ill seeming replies—of angry, discontented, 
and peevish looks. Never imagine, if they thwart 
your wills, or oppose your inclinations, that this 
arises from any thing but love to you, solicitous as 
they have ever been for your welfare. Always con- 
sider the same tender solicitude as exerting itself, 
even in cases most opposite to your desires; and let 
the remembrance of what they have done and suffered 
for you, ever preserve you from acts of disobedience. 


EXAMPLES. 


“A beautiful illustration of this virtue will be found 
in the scriptural story of Naomi and Ruth, in the first 
chapter of Ruth, which is particularly recommended 
to the young reader’s attention. 

“Cyrus, king of Persia, having conquered Creesus, 
king of Lydia, in battle, the latter fled into Sardis; 
but Cyrus following, 
soldier running after Crassus with a sword, young 
Creesus, his son, who had been born dumb, and had 


so continued to that hour, from the mere impulse of 


natural affection, seeing his father in such imminent 
danger, suddenly cried out, “*O man, kill not Creesus;” 


and continued to enjoy the faculty of his speech all| 


the rest of his life. 


* Miltiades, a famous Athenian commander, died in 
His son) 


prison, where he had been cast for debt. 
Cimon, to redeem his father’s body for burial, volun- 


tarily submitted himself a prisoner in his room, where 


he was kept in chains till the debt was paid. 


“ Olympias, the mother of Alexander the Great, was | 


very morose and severe towards him; yet when An- 


tipater, Alexander's deputy in Europe, wrote letters} 
of great complaint against her to Alexander, the lat-| 
* Knowest thou not, 


ter sent the following answer: 


took the city by storm; and a| 


assassins. Quintus concealed himself so effectually 
that the soldiers could not find him. Enraged at/| 
their disappointment, they put his son to the torture, 
in order to make him discover the place of his father’s 
concealment : but filial affection was proof in this} 
young Roman against the most exquisile torments. | 
An involuntary sigh, and sometimes a deep groan, 
was all that could be extorted from the generous 
youth. His agonies were increased ; but with amaz- 
ing fortitude he still persisted in his resolution not to 
betray his father. Quintus was not far off; and it 
may better be imagined than it can be expressed, | 
how the heart of a father must have been affected | 
with the sighs and groans of a son expiring in torture 
to save his life. He could bear it no longer: but, 
quitting the place of his concealment, he presented | 
himself to the assassins, beseeching them with a flood 
of tears to put him to death, and dismiss the innocent 
child, whose generous behaviour the triumvirs them- 
selves, if informed of the fact, would judge worthy | 
of the highest approbation atid reward. The in- 
human monsters, however, unmoved by the tears of} 
the father or the son, answered that they both must 
die; the father because he was proscribed, and the| 
son because he had concealed his father. Upon this| 
a new contest of tenderness arose, who should die 
first; which, however, the assassins soon decided, 
by beheading them both at the same time. 

*“ The Emperor of China, on certain days of the 
year, pays a visit to his mother, who is seated on a 
throne to receive him; and four times on his feet, 
and as often on his knees, he makes her a profound 


the fact to the triumvir, and the triumvir mentioned 
it to the pretor, who thought the circumstance 
worthy of being related in the assembly of the people. 
The criminal was pardoned; a decree passed, that 
the mother and daughter should be subsisted for the 
residue of their lives at the expense of the public; 
and to crown the whole, that a temple, ‘ Sacred to 
Piety,’ should be erected near the prison. 

* While Octavius was at Samos, after the famous 
battle of Actium, which made him master of the 
world, he held a council in order to examine the pri- 
soners who had been engaged in Anthony’s party. 
Among the rest was brought him Metellus, 
oppressed with years and infirmities, disfiguered by 
a long beard and dishevelled hair, but especially by 
his clothes, which, through his ill fortune, were be- 
come very ragged. The son of this Metellus sat as 
one of the judges, and at first could not easily diseri- 
minate his father through his deplorable appearance 
at length, however, after viewing him narrowly, 
having recollected his features, instead of being 
ashamed to own him, he ran to embrace the old man, 
and cried bitterly. Then returning toward the tri- 
bunal, ‘Cesar,’ said he, ‘my father has been your 
enemy, I your officer ; he deserves to be punished, 
and I tobe rewarded. The favour I desire of you is, 
either to save him on my account, or to order me to 
be put to death with him.’ All the judges were 
touched with commiseration at this affecting scene ; 
and Octavius himself relenting, granted to old Me- 
tellus his life and liberty. 

“ Darius invaded Scythia with all the forces of his 


before 





obeisance, bowing his head even to the ground. The 
same custom is also observed through the greatest | 
part of the empire; and if it appears that any one is 
| negligent or deficient in his duty to his parents, he is 
liable to a complaint before the magistrates, who 
punish such offenders with much severity. This, 
however, is seldom the case; no people, in general, 
| expressing more filial respect and duty than they. 
“ Sir Thomas More seems to have emulated this | 
beautiful example; for, being Lord Chancellor of 
England at the same time that his father was a judge 


| of the King’s Bench, he would always, on his entering | 


Westminster Hall, ¢ 
ask his father’ 
| Court of C hancery, as if to secure success in the 


go first to the King’ s Bench, and | 


that one little tear of my mother’s will blot out a| 8™et decisions of his high and important office. 


thousand of thy letters of complaint ?” 


“ As some Christian captives at Algiers, who had 

the | 
among the} 
crew of which was the father of one of those ransom-| 
The son made himself known to the old} 

man; but their mutual unhappiness at meeting in| 

The young) 
man, however, considering that the slavery his father 
was about to undergo would inevitably put an end to 
and 
himself detained in his room; which was immediately 
But when the story was told to the go- 
, that he caused the 


been ransomed, were going to be discharged, 
cruisers brought in a Swedish vessel, 
ed captives. 


such a place may well be conceived. 


his life, requested that he might be released, 
granted. 
vernor, he was so affected with i 
son likewise to be discharged, as ie reward of his 
filial and exemplary tenderness, 

“ Boleslaus the Fourth, king of Poland, had a pic- 
ture of his father, which he carried about his neck, 
set in a plate of gold; and when he was going to say 


“ During an eruption of Mount Etna, many years | saying, 
since, the danger it occasioned to the inhabitants of| 


s blessing, before he went to sit in the | 


jempire : the Scythians retreated by little and little, 
juntil they came at length to the uttermost deserts of 
Asia. Here Darius sent bis ambassador to them, to 
|demand where it was that they proposed to conclude 
| the ir retreat, and when they intended to begin fight- 
jing. ‘They returned him for answer, with the spirit 
so peculiar to that nation, * That they had no cities, 
nor cultivated fields, for the defence of which they 
wretr d give him battle; but when he wascome to the 
place of their fathers’ sepulchral monuments, be 
| should then understand in what manner the Scythians 
used to fight.’ So great a reverence had even that 
| barbarous nation for the ashes of their ancestors! 

* The Emperor Decimus, intending and desiring to 
|place the crown on the head of Decius his son, the 
| young prince refused it in the most strenuous manner, 
‘Tam afraid lest, being made an emperor, | 


should forget that Lamason. I had rather be no 


the adjacent country became very imminent, and the |emperor, and a dutiful son, than an emperor, and 


greater distance. 
| such a scene (every one flying and carrying away 


whatever they deemed most precious) two sons, the |soever he shall command me.’ 


one named Anapias, the other Amphinomus, in the 
wealth and goods, iecollected their father and mother, 


selves by flight. 


other consideration; and, * Where,’ 


flames flying about, they were obliged to retire to a|such a son as hati forsaken his due obedience. 


height of their solicitude for the preservation of their | 


than those who begat and gave us being?’ 


The f 


acmiration; 


surrounding smoke and flames. 
beholders with the highest 


or do any thing of importance, he took this ple asing | and their posterity ever after called the path they 


monitor in his hand, and kissi ng it, used to say, my 


| took in their retreat, ‘The Field of the Pious, i: 
memory of this pleasing incident. 


Let 


Amidst the hurry and confusion of |}then my father bear the rule; and let this only be my 


jempire—to obey with all humility. and to fulfil what- 
Thus the solemnity 
was waived, and the young man was not crowned : 
unless it be thought that this signal piety towards an 
|indulgent parent was a more glorious diadem to the 


| 
} 
} 
| 


who, being both very old, were unable to save them- son than that which consisted merely of gold and 
Filial tenderness set aside every 
cried the gene-| 
rous youths, ‘shall-we find a more precious treasure | 
This 
said, the one took up his father on his shoulders, the 
other his mother, and so made their way through the 


| jewels, 

“* Lamprocles, the eldest son of Socrates, fell into 
a violent passion with his mother. Socrates was a 
| witness to this shameful behaviour, and attempted 
| the correction of it, in the following gentle aye? 
jtional manner. ‘* Come hither, son,’ said he. ave 


act struck all} you never heard of men who are called ungrateffl ?” 
and they 


answered the youth. 


lis ingratitude?’ demanded Socrates. ‘It is to receive 
} : . 
a kindness,’ said Lamprocles, ‘without making a 


* Yes, frequently,’ * And what 


dear father, may I do nothing remissly, or unw orthy | | prope r re turn, when the re is a favourable oppor- 
of thy name! * A woman of distinction in Rome had been con-| tunity."—* Ingratitude is a species of injustice, there- 

“ Among the incredible number of persons who| demned to a capital punishment. The pretor ac- \fore,’ said Socrates. ‘ I should think so,’ answered 
were proscribed under the second triumvirate of| cordingly delivered her up to the triumvir, who} Lamprocles. ‘If then,’ pursued Socrates, ‘ingra- 
Rome, were the celebrated orator Cicero, and his} caused her to be carried to prison, in order to be put) titude be injustice, does it not follow, that the degree 
brother Quintus. When the news of the proscription; to death. The jailer, who had orders to execute her,! of it must be proportionate to the magnitude of the 
was brouglit to them, they endeavoured to make} was moved with compassion, and could not resolve \favours which have been received ? Lamprocles 
their escape to Brutus in Macedon. They travelled | to kill her: he determined therefore to Jet her die of| admitted the inference, and Socrates thus pi arsue d 
together for some time, mutually condoling their} hunger; besides which, he suffered her daughter to! the interrogations. ‘Can there subsist higher obli- 
bad fortune: but as their departure had been very | | see her in prison, taking care, however, to have her| gations than those which children owe to their pa- 
precipitate, and they were not furnished with money, | diligently examined, lest che might bring her sus-| rents; from whom life is derived, supported, and by 
and other necessaries for the voyage, it was agreed|tenance. As this continued many days, he was sur-| whose good offices it is rendered honourable, useful, 
that Cicero should make what haste he could to the’ prised that the prisoner lived so long without eating;} and happy’’— I acknowledge the truth of what you 
sea side to secure their passage, and that Quintus | and suspecting the daughter, he watched her, and} say,’ re plied Lamprocles: ‘but who could suffer 
should return home to make more ample provision. | discovered that (like the famous Xantippe, daughter| without resentment the ill humours of such a mother 
But, as in most houses there are as many informers as! of Cymon) she nourished her parent with the milk of] as | have ?’—* What strange thing has she done to 
domestics, his return was immediately made known,| her own breasts. Amazed at so pious, and at the| you: said Socrates, ‘She has a tongue,’ replied 
and the house in consequence filled with soldiers and| same time so ingenious a device, he ventured to tell} Lamprocles, * that no mortal can bear.’ —* How much 
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more,’ said Socrates, ‘has she endured from your} 
wrangling, fretfulness, and incessant cries in the 
period of infancy? What anxiety has she suffered 
from the leyities, capriciousness, and follies of your 
childhood and youth? What affliction has she felt, 
what toil and watching has she sustained in your 
illness ??” 
From Dobell’s Kamtschatka. 

A Pertovus Apventure. ‘The Toyune of 
Malka related to me a curious adventure that 
occurred to him and two of his friends, which| 
at first I was inclined to doubt; but as it has 
been since confirmed to me by several persons 
in Kamtschatka, I give it to my readers. Lv- 
ery spring Spiridon and some of his friends 
were in the habit of going to the coast between 
Bolcherisk and Tigil, to kill bears, seals, and 
other sea animals. ‘The Kaintchadales use the 
fat of these both for oil and butter; and the 
skin serves to make boot soles and thongs, so} 
that the hunting of the animals once a year is} 
a matter of no small importance. Our Toy- 
une, therefore, with two of his friends, repair- 
ed in the latter part of April to their usual 
hunting place, where they found the sea cov- 


————— 
the coast.” It was now two days they had| divisons of time mentioned in the Scriptures, 
been at sea; and towards evening the wind] will elucidate the meaning of a multitude of 
abated a little, the weather cleared off, and 
they saw land not far off, which one of them 
who had been formerly at the Kurile Islands, 


passages with regard to seasons, circumstances, 
and ceremonies. 

The Hebrews computed their days from 
knew to be Poromochir, and they now fully ex-| evening to evening, according to the command 
pected to be driven on its shores. However,| of Moses: “From even unto even shall ye 
as the night approached, the wind changed to] celebrate your sabbath.” It is remarkable that 
the very opposite direction, and blew even! the evening or natural night, precedes the 
more violently than before. ‘The clump of ice} morning or natural day, in the account of crea- 
was tossed about in a most uneasy manner, and| tion. “ And God called the light day, and the 
several times the ostals and the thongs were in| darkness he called night : and the evening and 
danger of being broken by the violent concus-| the morning were the first day’’—whence the 
sion of the waves against the ice. 





|prophet Daniel employs the compound term 
All that night and the next day the storm | evening-morning, (Dan. viii. 14. marginal 
continued with unceasing violence. On the} reading) to denote a civil day, in his celebrated 
morning of the fourth day, before daylight, they! chronological prophecy of the 2,300 days. 
found that their clump had been driven among! The Romans had two different computations 
other cakes of ice, and was closely surrounded! of their davs. and two denominations for them. 
on all sides. ‘The wind had abated entirely;|'The one they called the ciril, and the other the 
the waves also had subsided, and all was calm} natural day: the first was the same as ours; 
and still. When the day broke, how great was) the second. which was the vulgar computation, 
their joy and astonishment to perceive them- 


began at six in the morning, and ended at six 
selves near the land, and within about 20 versts 


tS\in the evening. ‘The civil day of the Jews 
of the place from whence they had been driv- 





ered with ice to a considerable extent. Eachjen. They had suffered much from thirst, as 
had a sledge and five dogs; and although the)they found the ice salt as well as the water. 
wind biew strongly off shore, they did not hesi-| Not having either eaten or drank during all the 
tate to go on the ice in pursuit of seals, as it|time, they found themselves so weak that they 
seemed firmly attached to the shore, and they}had the greatest difficulty in preparing their 
observed some Kamtchadales hunting on it/sledges, and in getting from the ice to the land. 
farther up the coast. They discovered some|'The moment they landed they offered up their| 
seals at a considerable distance out, and re-| prayersand thanks to God. Spiridon charged| 
paired thither to meet them. | his companions not to eat snow or drink much| 
Already had they killed two, and were pre-| water at a time, although they were almost! 
paring to tie them with thongs on their sledges,| dying with thirst, as they could soon get to an 
when one of the party who had staid a little| ostrong that was only about twenty or thirty| 
behind, came to them of a sudden, crying out) versts distant. They had not proceeded far be-| 
that the ice was moving, and that all the} fore Spiridon saw the tracks of some reindeer; 
other Kamtchadales had gone on shore! This| he therefore made his companions stop, and ta- 
news alarmed them so much that they left the} king his gun walked gently round a high bluff on| 
seals on the ice, and, seating themselves on| the coast whither the deer had gone, and had the | 
their sankos or sledges, pushed their dogs at good fortune to shoot one of them. 
full speed to regain the shore. Unfortunately | His companions no sooner heard the noise | 
they arrived too late; the ice had already sepa-| of the gun than they came to him. ‘They cut| 
rated from the land to the extent of a hundred | the throat of the deer immediately, and drank 
yards; and as it began to break into pieces they ‘his blood while warm. Spiridon said that they | 
were obliged to return to the part that appear-| felt their strength revived immediately after, 
ed to them the strongest and thickest. Asthe|drinking the blood. Having given some of 
wind blew extremely hard, they were soon|the meat to the dogs, they rested themselves 
driven out to sea, where, the swell being very | about an hour, and then set off for the ostrong, 
heavy, the ice began to break again all around | where they arrived safely. One of them, who 
them, leaving them at last on a solid clump | indulged too much at first, died a short time 
from forty to fifty feet in circumference, that/ after; the other two survived, but Spiridon said| 
was of great thickness, and kept entire. ihe. had ever since been afflicted with a com- 
They were now out of sight of land, driven | plaint in his breast, and shortness of breath. 
before a gale of wind and a heavy sea, and| 
their icy vessel rolled so dreadfully that they | 
had much difficulty to keep themselves on Its! Jewish and Roman method of computing time. 
surface. However, being all furnished with! : 


we) Tt is well known that in the perusal of ancient 
ostals,* they made holes and planted them firm-| a ythors, we are liable to fall into many serious 


ly in the ice, and then tied themselves, their| mistakes, if we consider their mode of com- 
dogs and sankos fast to them. Without this| puting time to be precisely the same as ours ; 
precaution, the ‘Toyune said, they would have |and hence it becomes necessary that we observe 
been all thrown into the sea. ‘They were sea) their different notations of time, and carefully 
sick, weak and disheartened; but nevertheless, | adjust them to our own. This remark is par- 


said Spiridon, “1 had hopes, and I told my ticularly applicable to the sacred writers, whom 
comrades I thouglit we should be thrown upon sceptics and infidels have charged with various 


; 3 contradictions and inconsistencies, which fall 
*The ostal is a staff about five feet in length, 


crooked a little at one end, and armed with an iron| °° the ground 68: 6608 Gs the various computa- 
point, that is thrust into the snow or ice, and held tions of time are considered and adapted to 
before the sankala to stop the dogs. 








For the Friend. 





varied in length, according to the seasons of 
the year ; the longest day in the holy land, is 
only fourteen hours and twelve minutes of our 
time ; and the shortest, nine hours and forty- 
eight ininutes. This portion of time was at 
first divided into four parts, (Nehem. ix. 3.) 
which, though varying in length according to 
the seasons, could, nevertheless, be easily dis- 
cerned from the position or appearance of the 
sun inthe horizon. Afterwards the civil day 
was divided into twelve hours, which were 
measured either from the position of the sun, 


|or from dials constructed for that purpose. 


These hours were equal to each other, but 
unequal with respect to the different seasons of 


the year; thus the twelve hours of the longest 


day in summer were much longer than those 
of the shortest day in winter. The earliest 


|mention of hours in the sacred writings, occurs 


in the prophecy of Daniel, (iii. 6. 15. v. 5.) 
and as the Chaldeans, according to Herodotus, 
were the inventors of this division of time, it is 
probable that the Jews divided their hours 
from them. It is evident that the division of 
hours was unknown in the time of Moses, 
(compare Gen. xv. 12. xxiii. 1. xix. 1. 15. 23.) 
nor is any notice taken of them by the most 
ancient of the profane poets, who mention 
only the morning, or evening, or mid-day. 
With Homer correspond the notations of time 
referred to by the royal psalmist, who mentions 
them as the time of prayer. (Psal. iv. 17.) 
The Jews computed their hours of the civil 
day, from six in the morning, till six in the 
evening ; thus their first hour corresponded 
with our seven o’clock ; their second to our 
eight ; their third to our nine, &c. The know- 
ledge of this will illustrate several passages of 
Scripture, particularly Matt. xx. 3. 5. 6. 9. 
when the third, sixth, ninth, and eleventh 
hours, respectively denote nine o’clock in the 
morning, twelve at noon, three and five in the 
afternoon. The first three hours (from six to 
nine) were their morning: during the third 
hour, from eight to nine, their morning sacri- 
fice was prepared, offered up, and laid on the 
altar precisely at nine o’clock ; this interval 


our standard. The knowledge of the different| they term the preparation. 
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The night was originally divided into three 
parts or watches, although the division of twelve 
hours like those of the day afterwards obtained. 

The first, or beginning of watches, is men- 
tioned Sam. ii. 19; the middle watch in Jud. 
vii. 19. and the morning watch in Exod. xiv. 
24. It is probable that these watches varied 
in length according to the season of the year ; 
consequently those who had a long and incle- 
ment winter watch to encounter, would ar- 
dently desire the approach of morning light, to 
terminate their watch. ‘This circumstance 
would beautifully illustrate the fervour of the 
Psalmist’s devotion. ‘* My soul waiteth for 
the Lord more than they that watch for the 
morning ; I say more than they that watch for 
the morning.”’ Italso explains other passages 
of the Old Testament. The 134th Psalm gives 


us an instance of the temple watch; it en 


nothing more than the alternate cry of two 
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modated themselves to the Roman computation} their insolence is accounted for on the one 
of time,) to which the evangelists, Matthew,| hand, and the detestation in which they are 


Luke, and John refer. Or, perhaps, the second 
cock-crowing of the Jews, might coincide with) 
the second of the Romans, 

It may be proper to remark, that the word 
hour is frequently used with great latitude in 
the Scriptures, and sometimes implies the space 
of time occupied by a whole watch. Perhaps 
the third hour mentioned in Acts xxi. 25. was 
a military watch of the night. 

The Jews reckoned two evenings; the for- 
mer began at the ninth hour of the natural day, | 
or three o’clock in the afternoon; and the 
latter at the eleventh hour: thus the paschal, 
lamb was required to be sacrificed between the} 
evenings, which Josephus tells us the Jews in| 
his time did, from the ninth hour until the 
Respecting the passover, Moses 
says—“And ye shall keep it until the fourteenth | 


held on the other. 

The payment of taxes to the Romans, was 
accounted hy the Jews an intolerable grievance; 
hence those who assisted in collecting them, 
were detested as plunderers in the cause of the 
Romans, as betrayers of the liberties of their 
country, and as abettors of those who had en- 
slaved it; this circumstance will account for 
the contempt and hatred so often expressed by 
the Jews in the evangelical histories against 
them. The parable of the Pharisee and the 
publican will derive considerable illustration 
from those circumstances. 
bringing those two characters together, appears 
to have chosen them as making the strongest 
contrast between what, in the public estimation, 
were the extremes of excellence and _ villany. 
The Pharisees, it is well known, were the most 


Qur Saviour, in 


different divisions of the watch, proclaimed at| day of the same month: and the whole as-| powerful sect among the Jews, and made great 


intervals to notify the time of the night. 


first thus addresses the second, reminding them |it in the evening. ( 
of their duty: “Behold! bless ye the Lord,| reading between the two evenings.) 


iixod. xii. 6. (marginal 
Hence | 


The| sembly of the congregation of Israel sliall kill pretences to piety: and when the conduct of 


the Persian rahdars is recollected, it will ac- 
count for the Pharisee, in addressing God, 


all ye servants of the Lord, which by night | the law, requiring the paschal lamb to be sa-| having made extortions and the unjust, almost 


stand in the house of the Lord. Lift up your 
hands in the sanctuary and bless the Lord.” 
The second answers by a solemn blessing, 
‘‘ The Lord that made heaven and earth, bless 
thee out of Zion.” These three watches are 
also mentioned by many profane writers. 
During the time of our Saviour, the night 
was divided into four watches, a fourth watch 
having been introduced among the Jews from 
the Romans, who derived it from the Greeks. 
The second and third are mentioned in Luke. 
«Let your loins be girded and your lights 
burning ; and ye yourselves like unto men that 
wait for their Lord when he will return from 
the wedding (accomplished at night); that 
when he cometh and knocketh, they may open 
unto him immediately. Blessed are those ser- 
vants whom the Lord when he cometh, shall 
find watching: verily, verily, I say unto you, 
that he shall gird himself and make them to 
sit down to meat, and will come forth and serve 
them. And if he shall come in the second 


watch, or come in the third watch, and find} they were reckoned infamous among the} 
Greeks; and various passages in the gospel 


them so, blessed are those servants.”” The 
fourth watch is mentioned by Matthew—“ And 
in the fourth watch of the night, Jesus went 
unto them walking on the sea.” And they 
are all distinctly mentioned in Mark xiii. 35. 
* Watch ye, therefore, for ye know not when 
the master of the house cometh, at even (or 
the late watch) or at midnight, or at the cock- 
crowing, or in the morning,”’ (the early watch.) 
Here, the first watch was at even, and con- 
tinued from six till nine: the second commen- 
ced at nine, and ended at twelve or midnight; 
the third watch, called by the Romans Gallici- 


crificed “at even, at the going down of the) 
sun,’ expressed both evenings. It is truly| 
remarkable that “ Christ our passover,”’ the 
antitype of the paschal lamb, expired at the 
ninth hour, and was taken down from the cross 
at the eleventh hour, or sunset. 
Horne. 

* | 

Publicans or Taxgatherers. 

The collectors of the Roman provincial tri-| 
butes were known by the general name of| 
publicans or taxgatherers. Some of them ap-| 
pear to have been receivers-general for a larée) 
district, as Zaccheus, who is styled a chief| 
publican. Matthew, who is simply a publican, | 
was one who sat at the receipt of custom, 
where the duty was paid on imports and ex-| 
ports. These officers, at least the inferior| 
ones, (like the rakdars or taxgatherers, in| 
modern Persia,) were generally rapacious, ex-| 
torting more than the legal tribute; whence} 


show how odious they were to the Jews, 
insomuch that the Pharisees would hold no} 
communication whatever with them, and im- 
puted to our Saviour as a crime, that he sat at} 
meat with publicans. “ As Jesus sat at meat} 
in the house, behold many publicans and sinners 
came and sat down with him and his disciples. 
And when the Pharisees saw it, they said unto 
his disciples, why eateth your master with pub- 
licans and sinners?” ‘ ‘The Son of man came 


synonymous terms with publicans, because 
from his peculiar office, the ralda is almost an 
extortioner by profession. Lorne. 


Communicated for the Friend 
AN EXTRACT. 


Thou, dread Source, 
Prime, self-existing Cause and End of all, 
That, in the scale of being, fill their place, 
Above our lunar regions, or below, 
Set and sustained ; thou, who didst wrap the cloud 
Of Infancy around us, that Thyself, 
Therein, with our simplicity awhile 
Might’st hold, on earth, communion undisturbed— 
Who from the anarchy of dreamy sleep, 
Or from its death-like void, with punctual care, 
And touch as gentle as the morning light, 
Restor’st us, daily, to the powers of sense, 
And reason’s steadfast rule—Thou, Thou alone 
Art everlasting, and the blessed spirits, 
Which thou includest, as the sea her waves 
For adoration thou endurest; endure 
For consciousness the motions of thy will; 
For apprehension those transcendent truths 
Of the pure Intellect, that stand as laws, 
(Submission constituting strength and power 
Even to thy Being’s infinite majesty! 
This Universe shall pass away—a frame 
Glorious! because the shadow of thy might, 
A step, or link, for intercourse with Thee. 
Ah! if the time must come, in which my feet 
No more sha]] stray where meditation leads, 
By flowing streams, through wood or craggy wild, 
Loved haunts like these, the unimprisoned mind 
May yet have scope to range among her own, 
Her thoughts, her images, her high desires. 
If the dear faculty of sight should fail, 
Still it may be allowed me to remember 





eating and drinking, and they say, behold a 


man gluttonous and a wine-bibber, a friend of | 


nium, lasted from twelve to three ; and the| publicans and sinners, but wisdom is justified 


morning watch closed at six. 


crowing is noticed by Mark, where the other 


evangelists mention only one. 
be easily reconciled. 


But this may ' 
The Jewish doctors| neral exercise their office with so much brutality 


A double cock-| of her children.”’ 


The Persian rahdars are appointed to levy a 
toll upon caravans of merchants; who in ge- 





divided the cock-crowing into the first, second,| and extortion, as to be execrated by all tra- 


and third; the heathen nations in general ob-| vellers. 
As the cock crew the second | farmed ; consequently extortion ensues, and 


served only two. 


The collections of the toll are all 


time after Peter’s third denial, it was this|as most of the rahdars receive no other emo- 
second or principal cock-crowing, (for the|lument than what they can exact, over and 


Jews seem in many respects to have accom-|above the prescribed dues from the traveller, 


What visionary powers of mind and soul, 

In youth were mine; when stationed on the top 

Of some huge hill, expectant, I beheld 

The sun rise up, from distant climes returned, 

Darkness to chase, and sleep, and bring the day 

His bounteous gift! or saw him tow’rds the deep 

Sink—with a retinue of flaming clouds 

Attended; then, my spirit was entranced 

With joy exalted to beatitude; 

The measure of my soul was fill’d with bliss. 

And holiest love; as earth, sea, air, with light, 

With pomp, with glory, with magnificence ! 
Those fervent raptures are forever flown; 

And since their date, my soul has undergone 

Changes manifold, for better or for worse ; 

Yet cease I not to struggle, and to aspire 
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Heavenward; and chide the part of me that flags,| forth much fruit to his praise and glory, who is| heirs of an everlasting inheritance, and not go 


Through sinful choice, or dread necessity, 
On human nature, from above, imposed. 
Tis, by comparison, an easy task 


‘the chief planter and chief workman, that he|after other lovers, or have the heart carried 


Earth to despise ; but to converse with Heaven— | and to walk in his garden, and to water it in 


This is not easy: to relinquish all 


‘due season, and not have cause to reject or 
We have, or hope, of happiness and joy, 


|cast out any, as a withered and unfruitful 
And stand in freedom, loosened from this world, | branch, through unworthiness. 
Bete: rape hp wea Let all walk worthy of God’s love, visitation 
Conceptions equal to the soul’s desires ; }and mercies every way, and take heed of turn- 
And the most difficult of tasks to keep ing again unto such things, as truth judged, let 
Heights which the soul is competent to gain. |out of, and caused us to deny at the first, in 
W oRDSWORTH. . s : ¢ 
| trading and otherwise; for truth changes not: 
For the Friend, | therefore keep the first love, and principles, 


'may delight to dwell in his field and plantation,| away with them, that will not stand in stead, 
| nor can save in the needful time. 


Witiram EpMUNDsON, 
Jamaica, the 2Ath of the 12th month, 1671. 





- Establishment of the Christian Religion. 


| No conformity of circumstances can account 
\for the origin of Christianity. 

| A being, known to the world only as a Jew- 
jish peasant, delivered a system of doctrine, 


which overthrew not merely some feeble phi- 


The followi ‘stle of a devoted servant of| $Potless and blameless in the sight of God and|losephy, or some harsh and unpopular super- 
ie following epistle o evoted serv: 


Jesus Christ, and faithful preacher of right- 
eousness, although written more than a cen- 
tury and a half ago, may nevertheless be read 
with advantage and profit in the present day; 
it is rich in metaphor, and pithy as to the mat- 
ter. R. 8. 


An Epistle to Friends, written in Jamaica. 


man, and remember that the children of Israe] |stition, but both the theory and establishment 
|whom God took by the hand to bring them|of the state of religion guarded and fought for 
‘from the bondage of Egypt, and to give them | bythe armed strength of the most powerful gov- 
| the land of promise, how many of the first gen-| ernment of the greatest of allempires. ‘Thou- 
‘eration fell, and came short by looking back | sands and tenis of thousands owed their daily 
\through unbelief, and tempting and grieving | bread to their connexion with that religion. 
\the Lord in the day and time of their trial.— | Millions on millions have identified it with all 





Also Lot’s wife, who looked back, was set for 
Dear Friends—As you have received and|an example: and are not we a kind of first- 


believed in the precious truth, so live and walk| fruits, and a generation whom God hath visited, | 
in it to God’s glory, and walk upright in the|and taken by the hand to redeem from the} 
freedom and liberty of the truth and gospel of| earth, and from the world, after a long night} 
peace, in which you will have peace with God;| of apostacy and falling away? 

and go not back into the liberty of the world,| heed and be circumspect; for there is much 


for that will bring you into bondage, and the|upon my spirit concerning these things, hard 
old leaven will steal in by little and little, that} to b 


e uttered, and harder to be borne by some. 
leavens into the love of the world, and draws| See that none leave either hoof or horn in 
from the love of God, and hinders the incomes | Egypt, for then the mind will be towards it. 
of his love into your hearts and souls, and| ‘Therefore all arise, and come forth with the 
draws the mind into great incumbrances and| seed royal, that all we have may be in the hand 
affections into things below, to mind earthly| of the Lord, as an offering and sacrifice to him, 
things more than heavenly things, and becomes} which is but a reasonable service: for we are 
a yoke of bondage, and will make you look] but stewards of what we have, and must give | 
down to the earth, and keep you from looking! an account to God; wherefore take heed of 
up to the Lord, who saith, “look unto me."’| being linked and married to your shops, or 
And so all stand fast and firm in the freedom|trades and merchandize, whereby you are in- 
and liberty of the blessed truth: let none lose| cumbered, lett and hindered from coming to 
the heavenly image, lest the earth and earthly| meeting, serving the Lord and doing his work, 
image steal in and come over again; and as the| as though your work and business must be done 
grave swallow up, and like thorns choke all| first, and the Lord’s the last. Would not you 
that which is good, and so stain and spoil the| blame and be angry with your servants, that 
beauty and comeliness, which you have in the| would prefer and do their own work and busi- 
everlasting truth. | ness before yours, and be so incumbered and 

Friends, I say, in the name of the Lord Je-| busy therein, that your business is neglected? 
sus, shake yourselves from the dust, and from) Be ye therefore careful that the Lord’s busi- 
the earth, as being quickened and raised from | ness be first done, and his truth and concerns 
the grave, and from the earth by the spirit and | thereof preferred before all, that you may re- 
power of the Lord, and sow not among thorns, | ceive an answer from the Lord, of well done, 
but plow up the fallow-ground, and keep a dili-| good and faithful servants. or if any be link- 
gent hand at the plow, that as the axe hath cut) ed and married to the world, and to the earth, 
down the branches, so the plow might tear up| their shops, merchandize, or trading, and have 
the roots, that the roots of corruption, earthly-| their delights there, how then are they Gud s 
mindedness and covetousness, which is the| freemen, and Christ's spouse, married to him? | 
root of all evil, and the root of bitterness be| Must not they, who are married to Christ, be} 
not left unrooted out through neglect; and so} freed from the world and from the earth through | 
those old roots sprout and spring wp again, and|the cross of Christ, the power of God, and| 
run over and choke the good, and make the} walk as freemen, having the earth under them, | 
field, garden and plantation unfruitful to God. and not over them? 
Must not his people be as a fruitful field, and} Be ye therefore good merchantmen, prize 
as a pleasant garden to bring forth much fruit,| the precious truth, the precious pearl, and the | 
to be a sweet smell and asweet savour? And) preferment of it above all, that the love of the 
so, all Friends, see that your fields, gardens) world and of the earth enter not, and work as | 
and plantations be kept clean, and the roots| the old leaven, by which the streams of God’s 
hacked up as well as the branches; that you| free love in your hearts may be stopped. All 
may flourish in the new covenant, as the field| prize the love of God, and walk worthy of it, 














- . . } ‘ * 
of the Lord, and as his garden, give a es Me as a tender Father gave his Son for us, 
smell and savour of life unto life, and of death 


even the Son of his love, whom he hath made 
unto death; and as his fruitful plantation, bring| heir of all things, that we through him may be 


| their conceptions of life, of enjoyment, and of 
that obscure hope in which a heathen saw a 
life to come. The noble families owed it a 
large portion of their rank and influence. The 
emperor himself was the high priest. Old tra- 


So all take| dition, invigorated into living belief, made it 


the pledge of safety to the empire—a sacred 
protector, without which the glories of Roman 
dominion were destined to inevitable ruin.— 
Yet against the colossal and haughty erection 
—the consummate work of subtlety and 
strength—stood forth a solitary being, and at his 
word the whole pile, the great fortress that 
towered up to heaven, came, wall and gate, to 
the ground. And by what means had this been 
done? By nothing that can find a parallel in 
the history of human impulse. Signal auster- 
ity, enthusiasm, military genius, the promise 
of splendid success, visionary doctrines, the 
displays of a sensual paradise, have made pros- 
elytes in barbarous ages, or among the loose 
creeds of contending heresies. But the foun- 
der of Christianity cast away all those weapons 
of our lower nature. He shrunk from no de- 
claration of the most unpalatable truth. He 
told the Jew that his spiritual pride was a 
deadly crime. He declared that the cherished 
impurity of the Gentiles was a deadly crime. 
He plucked up the temporal ambition of his 
followers by the roots, and told them that if 
they were to be great, it must be through the 
grave. In the view of unpopularity, desertion 
and death, he pronounced to the Jews the ex- 
tinction of their national existence; to the dis- 
ciples, their lives of persecution. At the time 
of his death his name had scarcely passed _be- 
yond his despised province; and when it at 
length reached Rome, it was known only in 
contemptuous Connexion with that of a crowd 
of unfortunate men condemned to the rack and 
the flame. Yet, within the life of man his re- 
ligion constituted the worship of emperor and 
people, his doctrines were acknowledyed as in- 
spiration, and the civilized world bowed down 
before him as the God whom the beaven of 
heavens cannot contain. 

‘Those wonders are familiar to the Christian. 
but they are still wonders—the mightiest phe- 
nomena on which the spirit of man can gaze— 
the stars of our mortal twilight, and worthy of 
our loftiest admiration, till the gates of the 
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————————————————————— eee 
grave shall be unbarred, and the vision of glory} we can but experience a preparation for death, |silence, sweetly exclaimed, “O how bright 
shall spread before us without a cloud. I think an early removal is quite desirable.” it is in heaven! Oh how bright! though we 

Croty. A friend having read a portion of holy|lhave to go through suffering to get there’’—and 
Scripture to her, she observed, ‘1 feel great|with earnestness added, * come, Lord Jesus, 
condemnation for not having read the Bible|come quickly and take me to thy arms.’ She 
more,”’ and lamented that heads of families were |continued some time in supplication, and 
so little concerned to encourage their children | quietly departed, we have no doubt to a better 
in its perusal. Being in great bodily suffering,|and more glorious inheritance--to join the 
she alluded to a person who had expressed his|society of that innumerable multitude who are 
disbelief in the scripture doctrine of salvation | perpetually before the throne, ascribing sal- 
by Christ, and with much feeling and emphasis} vation “ to Him that loved them, and washed 
exclaimed, “* Oh! what will become of them from their sins in his own blood.”’ 
in such an hour as this! He will find that it 
requires more than human nature to enable us 
to bear the sufferings of sickness and death.” |*® THE EDITOR OF THE FRIEND. se 
She was favoured to experience resignation] _ The notice In the last number of “ The 
to the will of her Lord and Master, yet some- Friend, ol the several first-day schools set up 
times said, “ I should like to have a more clear | for members of our Society, gave a little surprise 
munion with the just of all generations before| evidence of my acceptance [before I go].’’|to some of the readers of the paper. ‘There can 
the throne of God. On the evening previous to her decease, her|be no doubt that important benefits have resulted 
In the summer of 1826, she contracted a sufferings were greatly augmented—-her whole | from the institution ol first-day schools. Chil- 
cold which gradually settled upon her lungs, frame became affected, and the last trying dren not belonging to us, whose parents are 
and neither the anxious solicitude and care of| conflict of nature seemed already begun. In unable to provide them with proper inetruc- 
her friends nor the best medical attendance, | this hour of extremity, the enemy was permitted | tons, or who nee be engaged in labouring lor 
could avert the progress of disease, which|to come in like a flood, and to distress her thetr own ae ee ae ad: 
proved to be pulmonary consumption. Early| @9X1ous mind with doubts and fears respecting ae om the eae ; _— ae <ays 
in the last spring, her mind became impressed her future happiness. Great indeed was her |!or the ee ; ae shale a arning. 
with a fixed belief that she should not recover,| exercise and agony of spirit for a season, lest|and the | ae Be “ig t oo 1oly © acm 
and was closely engaged in preparation for the she should have been deceiving herself with a var religious any ae 18 = oie y 
solemn event which was soon to usher her into false hope of salvation. *“* Oh!’ said she, oe my constituted from most ot ers, — these - on 
the presence of a merciful but impartial Judge. mind Is greatly darkened—what can it mean ? = oad only we te . - scot ~s . 
She passed much time in serious reading and| Why is it thus—all the sweet promises are | genera! way would’ be prejuc oo _— be: os 
meditation, desired that her chamber should be| Withdrawn, and I am left almost in despair ! | queries ‘holds ee dees : a a a hoe 
kept as quiet as possible, and no trivial con-| Can it be the effect of disease, or have | de- oe their “ This er y vail ing the am 
versation permitted, adding, “I have often ceived myself?” ‘ A near connexion who was an he se. 1S ok y he al ao 
been surprised at persons indulging a spirit of] present during this awful season, expressed her|and useful to the parent, and to the child. 
levity in a sick room—they cannot know how}| belief that it was an assault of the tempter, Monthly meetings are required to see that the 
painful it is.”” and cited to her the faith and confidence which | children of Friends in straitened circumstances, 
In the 5th month she was removed to the|she had lately been permitted to feel in her|do freely partake of learning. If a monthly 
country ; and the change of air produced a| dear Redeemer ; when she replied, “ Oh yes!|meeting 1s unable to do this, the quarterly 
temporary amendment in her health—but this [ have never had any other reliance, and often, | meeting should administer aid, and if this failed, 
soon gave way to the force of disease, and she|in the night season, has he declared to me, 1 /1t 1s the duty of the yearly meeting. Where 
sunk under increased languor and debility.| Will never leave thee nor forsake thee—but I) the Society 1s sufficiently sensible of the im- 
She enquired the opinion of the physician as| cannot see Him now, and I am afraid I shall| portance of a right education, we need not 
to her case, and being told that it was un-| not be able to endure the pains of death.” resort to first-day schools. Are we to become 
favourable, evinced no alarm or surprise, but} But He who was pleased for purposes best) So bound to the world, that children can not 
remarked, “ I have for a long time entertained known to his inscrutable wisdom, thus to try| be released from laborious occupations only 
no hope of recovery—I am much delivered| her faith and allegiance to himself, did hot | one day in so and thus prevented from 
from the fear of death”—adding, “ during the| utterly forsake her. After a time of compara- | acquiring useful learning at the proper age’ 
last winter I never retired without the subject| tive quiet, she spoke distinctly in the following The first-day is set — for religious puposes; 
being presented to my mind, but latterly | have| Manner: “ Jesus Christ died to save sinners, | it is therefore ——- a fer to have the 
been favoured to look upon it with more com- and there is no hope of salvation but in him. ee ceanes especially at that time, under 
posure.” Being thus brought from living experience to his own immediate notice and care. On that 
There is reason to believe that the sincere] set her dying seal to this most precious gospel |day, the members of the family are most re- 
exercise of her spirit was mercifully regarded] truth, which has proved a source of holy con- leased from business, and it furnishes the op- 
by Him who came to seek and to save sinners, solation to so many tossed and afflicted spirits, | portunity for Social and secluded intercourse, 
and who through the baptism of the Holy|a degree of sweet serenity succeeded, and | in which the se of parental responsibility 
Spirit was pleased to wash away her sins, and she remarked to a relation, “If [ can only and filial duty = ve en enreentaa 04 
gradually prepare her to sing the song of the have a bright assurance of my acceptance, it}means employec ie cu See ections, 
redeemed. It was owing to this happy change, | is all I desire.” Then, addressing one of the and imbue the susceptible minds of the children 
that she was now enabled to contemplate her| family, she asked, ** dost thou think I shall be| with reverence to the Great Creator, — 
approaching dissolution with calmness, and to| forsaken ? Being answered by her friend,|to one another. 
look forward to it as the happy hour when) that she believed she would not, and earnestly 
mortality would put on immortality, and death| entreated to maintain the warfare, accompanied Site te Wd Uiinic a iiatnttaaaii 
be swallowed up of life. In those moments of] with the recital of that precious promise, “‘ he oni - senvensiens dates the spots in the 
lemn reflection, the pursuits and pleasures of| that is faithful unto death shall receive a crown eagenerng ee sp 
a : se inteteate Ii ‘niof life.’—s : 66 sun, with a view to verify the truth of M. Hers- 
the world sunk into their intrinsic littleness in| of life,’—she exclaimed, “but I am not 2 apse Aten. deeneniggt lt 
her view, and the awful realities of eternity and| worthy—I have never done a good thing in — s Te rae Ban oe eae ehiak is 
heaven seemed to absorb her ransomed soul.| my life.” ; — - eae ; core oh goer dihy 
“Qh!” said she, to two of her young friends} Soon after this, with an audible voice, she | U'S¢ . a oS aan. - — ieee 
who were seated by her bedside, “there is} delivered messages of love and counsel for her | more ‘waka a when there ar ; pots 
nothing worth living for in this world ; and if|different friends, and after a time of solemn|¥P0? sun. 






















For the Friend. 
DIED, 

On the 28th ult. in the twenty-ninth year of 
her age, at Louden, near Baltimore, the resi- 
dence of James Carey, Mary, daughter of 
Nathaniel and Elizabeth Ellicott, of Avalon, 
Maryland. 


In contemplating the early removal of this 
amiable young woman from a circle of attached 
friends and relatives, to whom her society was 
peculiarly pleasing, it is an inexpressible con- 
solation to believe that through the grace and 
mercy of our all sufficient and holy Redeemer, 
her immortal spirit was prepared for com- 






































































































THE FRIEND. 


THE FRIEND. 
—_—— — ‘they cannot go willingly and prepared with 
| full powers to make a treaty for removal, it will 
not be necessary for them to go, since in that 
way only can he assist them.”’ ‘To this we 
The “Cherokee Phoenix, and Indians’ Ad-| answer that we never had any disposition to 
vocate,”’ of July 24, is more than usually inter- | eave our country, and we have seen no reason 
esting. Six of its columns are occupied with | to effect a change in this disposition. We have 
an address of the “ Committee and Council of | faithfully adhered to the faith of treaties with 
the Cherokee Nation, in General Council con-|the United States, of which Georgia is a 
vened,”’ signed by thirty-eight of their head|component part, and at all times, since the 
men, and directed to the people of the United jestablishment of peace, have continued faithful 
States. It is a full, lucid, dispassionate, and | friends to the Union. The neighbourhood of 
manly exposition of their wrongs, which ought|the whites, has not been of our seeking; but 
to be universally read, and for that end we} we have hitherto viewed this neighbourhood as 
should be glad to see it printed ina cheap pam-|a blessing, from which the rays of civilization 
phlet form. and religion were copiously shed to enlighten 
The Pheenix contains also two letters from |this once happy, but now oppressed nation. 
the United States’ War Office, under orders|We have no desire to see the President on the 
of the President, one dated 18th, and the other | business of entering into treaty for exchange 
26th June. The former directs, that the prac- | of lands, and regret there is no other way left 
tice of paying annuities to the treasurer of|open for interview with our great Father—but 
the Cherokee Nation, shall from henceforth be | we still ask of him to protect us agreeably to 
discontinued; and with a view to secure to the|treaties, or according to the spirit of the laws 
mass of the nation their proportion of such|of the United States, provided for our protec- 
annuities, shall be hereafter paid in every case, |tion, which stand yet unrepealed by Congress. 
to the individuals respectively entitled, in the| Inclination to move from this land, has no abi- 
ratio in which they are severally entitled. The|ding place in our hearts, and when we move 
latter states, that “ An order has been this day | we shall move by the course of nature, to sleep 
issued to the commanding officer of the United | under this ground, which the Great Spirit gave 
States’ troops in the Cherokee Nation, direct-|to our ancestors, and which now covers them 
ing him, until further orders, to prevent all per-|in their undisturbed repose. 

sons from working the mines, or searching for, — 
or carrying away gold or silver, or either metal, Document 2d, dated Department of War, 
from the Cherokee nation.” Col. Montgom- June 18, 1830. * The President directs that 
ery, Cherokee agent, to whom those letters the practice of paying annuities to heaping 
are addressed, in writing to John Ross, prin-|SUPer of the C. N. shall henceforth Aege int 
cipal Chief of the Cherokee nation, thus ex- tinued—and with & view to secure tot of ak 
presses himself: * You will see that all per- of the nation their proper aap isang a oe 
; . Sa annuities, &c. To this we answer, that the 
sons are ordered to be kept from digging for gold ee . hie ts on 1 
until further order; and have to request that you obligation under w er retkige i, Mende sy ame 
will, in such way as you may think best, make it | "#40 every year, — Som — aan 7 y 
known to the Indians; and also that you will |the Chiefs of the nation nn the U nited nape 
advise them to desist for the present, as I am the latter of which has oe received in land, 
; 5 <P lene « .L,|and stands bound to pay the money to the 

very desirous that no difficulties should take|""" ©", oat to the eee ae 
place between the United States’ troops and|" "240, and not to Mie individuals Of Mie 


EIGHTH MONTH, 14, 1830. 





. 
| principal men of the nation desire to see the 
|President he will gladly see them, but if|of his station ample security and guarantee, to our 


pees 








chief magistrate, and in the magnanimity and honour 


rights, were not to be found, we should almost be 
persuaded to judge unkindly. This nation has a 
printing press to maintain, through which they can 
make known their misfortunes. They are also 
struggling for life and freedom, and have appealed to 
the highest judicial tribunal for justice; the main- 
tenance of these requires expenditures of money, 
and if this determination of the President is carried 
into effect, we can only show our love of country by 
individual contributions and the payment of taxes. 

From docunient 3d, dated Depart. of War, 26th June, 
1830, we learn that an order has been forwarded to 
the commander of the U. States troops, “to prevent 
all persons from working the mines, or searching 
for or carrying away gold or silver, or either metal 
from the Cherokee nation.” To this we certainly 
could have no objection, if it was intended to prevent 
all persons not inhabitants of this nation—but that 
our people are included we learn from the following 
passage of Col. Montgomery’s letter: “I have to re- 
quest that you will, in such way as you think best, 
inake it known to the Indians, and also that you will 
advise them to desist, for the present, as I am very 
desirous that no difficulties should take place between 
the United States troops and them on that subject.” To 
this we can only express our surprise and astonish- 
ment. On the same principle, orders may arrive to 
prevent us from working in our fields, planting or- 
chards, or cutting down wood to make our fires. In 
consideration of all these, be it therefore, 

Resolved by the Committee and Council in General 
Council convened, that the principal chief of this na- 
tion be, and he is hereby authorized to reply to the 
said documents, at his leisure, and furnish this act to 
the President of the United States, through the agent, 
as containing the sentiments of this nation—And 
also to call upon the government of the United States 
to protect us according to treaties and laws in exist- 
ence, and to prevent the expulsion of our people by 
force, by the state of Georgia, which we have now 
reason to believe will be in some way attempted— 
And to state that this nation cannot believe, and will 
not believe the United States capable of abandoning 
them to destruction, until they are cast from promised 
protection, and until they fall never more to rise or 
to express the voice of supplication to their great 
father, the President of the United States. 

Goine Snake, Speak. of Council. 
Concurred by the Committee, Lewis Ross, Prest. 
Approved—Jno. Ross. 
Jno. Ringe, C. Coun. 
W. S. Coopy, Clk. Com. 





With entire readiness we have inserted the stric- 


: ‘s a ‘ f tures of our correspondent K, on the paragraph under 
them on that subject.” ‘Thus it would seem | "tion. A letter, accompanying this order, by 


. > agent, “requests the necessary arrange-|day sec 
that wrong upon wrong is to be heaped upon the agent, “req ee eee 5*" |day schools, me 
ments be made by the nation for its future re-|that however correct his views may be in regard to 

This nation has already made the |the city, and some other places, the expedient is a 


that abused people—that the cup ef bitterness | sag: 4 
is to be drank by them to the dreys. ‘They are |C©PUCD- 





the editorial head in our last number, relative to first- 
At the same time we cannot but think, 


xs . si d one in reference to particular situations, where 
. . larrangement in its constitution and laws, and |8°° Pp situs , 
not yet disposed, however, utterly to despair, |@7T@ngemen? in one 


. : . , > agent ts referred; and we do} 
as appears by the following spirited declara-|t0 them the ag ; 
1 ihereby enter our solemn protest against the 


tion of their views and intentions. 


opportunities for instruction are scantily furnished. 
|The younger branches of three or four, or half a 
j}dozen families, contiguously situated, by consorting 


\distribution of said annuities in the way con-|together for improvement in the way mentioned, in 


New Echota, C..N. 1th July, 1830. |templated by the government, as a violation of 


the afternoon of first-day, where there are no after- 


ithe letter and spirit of the treaties subsisting noon meetings, and under the superintendance of one 


Whereas certain extraordinary and unex-|petween the United States and this nation. 
pected documents have been received by the 
principal chief, and by him communicated to| As some individuals and some officers of the Uni- 
1e Commi d council in general council : : 
= aaa: a e as ss deemed the people of the United States against the constitu- 
convened, for t a ormation, i is deemec lted authorities of this nation on the subject of this 
roper to express firmly, but respectfully, the | money, we inform the public, that our population 
y . ys the p _ our poy 
sense of the representatives of all the people of| amounts to about sixteen thousand inhabitants, and 
this nation, in regard to the following docu- j the sum of six thousand six hundred and sixty dol- 
ments : : jlars and sixty-six cents is payable to this nation for 
Ist. Extracts of a communication from the the Indians,” as they are called, would be less than 
War Department to the agent of the United |forty-two cents, and the place for distributing this 
States for this nation, in which the citizens of} money is to be at the agency, on the frontiers of this 
this nation are told, “ if they choose to remain” > a, See a tae = ie 
: : 5 ; c ae or 180 miles to receive it. nis order of the 
(in their own country,) the consequences what President must have originated from false impres- 
ever they may be, will be chargeable to nobody 


i : ° , sions, from some quarter. / if the President was not 
but themselves.” Again, “if the chiefs or|knownto this nation as@ high legal and constitutional 





ted States have attempted to prejudice the minds of 


or more discreet qualified persons, would unques- 
tionably be preferable to the listlessness, the lassitude 
and insipidity, consequent upon having nothing to do. 





The communication and enclosures from our es- 
teemed friend of Skaneateles, have been received, 
and will receive due attention. 


Earthquake.—A letter from Kisliar, in the Cau- 
casus, dated March 9th, states that during an earth- 


annuities; the proportionate share of the “mass of |4uake which had just taken place there, five hundred 


persons were buried in the ruins of their houses, or 
of the temples in which they had taken refuge. One 
— mountains opened, and a part of it, which was 
detached, filled up a valley,-overwhelming every 
thing.— National Gazette. 
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